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HE PROFESSION OF LAW is recognized as 
one of the oldest true professions. Every civil- 
ation has developed a system of law which required 
trained judges and lawyers for its proper adminis- 
tration. The administration of equal and impartial 
justice by an independent and capable judiciary and 
bar has long been recognized as indispensable to a 
democratic society. In the United States lawyers 
have also furnished a large proportion of our public 
ladership. ‘The constantly increasing complexity 
of our society and its legal system raises to great 
importance the question of what constitutes proper 
training for those who seek to enter and continue 
inthe profession of law. Clearly, the profession can 
ise to no greater heights than its source of supply 
makes possible, which today in the United States is 
the modern university law school to which has been 
ielegated almost entirely (with the disappearance of 
the old apprentice system) the furnishing of recruits 
0 the profession. The public and the profession, 
therefore, necessarily have a great stake in the 
ilequacy and soundness of the quality of legal edu- 
ation provided by the law schools in America. 


he Legal Profession 


While courts of law have long been established 
0 settle disputes over rights and property, many 
‘gal matters are also settled or cared for outside 
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egal Education in the United States 


By JOSEPH A. McCLAIN, Jr.* 


of court by lawyers. The terms “lawyer” and 
“attorney” are synonymous. An attorney at law 
is an officer of the court with both public and 
private obligations; a man set apart to expound 
to all persons who properly seek him the laws of 
the land relating to interests of property, liberty, 
and life. His first duty is to assist in the adminis- 
tration of justice; his second is to his client, with 
whom relationships imply the highest confidence 
and trust. He is obliged to be true to the court 
and to his client; to transact his client’s business 
with care, tact, and skill; to keep his client’s con- 
fidences; to report to his client the status of his 
affairs; and to continue to serve his client’s inter- 
ests to a conclusion unless ethical considerations 
demand his withdrawal from the relationship. 
Like the doctor, the attorney may become a 
general practitioner or a specialist. As specialists, 
attorneys devote themselves to some phase of law 
such as: Admiralty law, which relates to maritime 
affairs, shipping, ocean trade, and accidents at sea; 
corporation law, or the handling of matters of legal 
management for corporations; criminal law, defend- 
ing persons accused of offenses against state and 
society; tort actions, such as claims in cases of traf- 
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fic accidents, and other personal and property 
injury claims; international law, dealing with laws 
between nations; patent law, searching Patent Office 
records, registering claims, and prosecuting infringe- 
ments of patents; real-estate law, searching titles 
and passing on conveyances; wills and trusts, or 
the handling of trusts and estates of deceased persons. 

In more recent years the rapid growth of admin- 
istrative tribunals and of the law of taxation and 
labor relations has developed lawyers who special- 
ize in these new fields of law. 

According to the United States Census of 1950 
there were at that time 181,226 lawyers in the 
Nation. (See table 1.) This represents an increase 
of almost 70 percent during the first half of the 
twentieth century. The number reported in the 
census is somewhat smaller than the number of 
persons who could be called lawyers. The reason 
is that the Bureau of the Census classifies a person 
in only one occupation; that is, in the occupation to 
which he devotes the greater part of his time. As 
an example, a lawyer who teaches full time or the 
greater part of his time would be classified as a 
teacher, not as a lawyer. 


Table 1.—Number of lawyers in the United States by decades, 








1900-1950 
Year Number 
cg 0 eS 2 ar eS gc oe re 107, 474 
1910. .....- SE SO LE TEE EE PTO: 114, 704 
I Rt Rae Re ae Naa ae ath a a a 122, 519 
. ea Fuk cdictiaiic eee Oak em en eae 160, 605 
tt EE a sO Ed pee Ag ot eR 180, 483 
SI A... ab iaksab eb ctwindeina taeklaen 181, 226 








Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


Since it is impossible to obtain absolutely accu- 
rate figures, the following current statistics are reas- 
onable approximations in even numbers.’ There 
are 223,500 lawyers in the United States, of whom 
5,000 are women. Of the total, 176,000 are in pri- 
vate practice, 20,000 in government service (Federal, 
State, and local), 13,000 are salaried in private in- 
dustry and educational institutions, 7,500 are in 
judicial offices, and 7,000 are inactive or retired. 


The period from 1941 to 1946, World War II 





1See Albert P. Blaustein, The Legal Profession in the United States: A 
1952 Statistical Analysis. American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 38, No. 
12, Dec. 1952, p. 1006. 
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period, showed a precipitous drop in number of law. 
yers coming to the bar. There was undoubtedly a 
shortage of young lawyers during most of the 1940's, 
and it now seems likely that there will be no surplus. 
age in the near future. Indeed it is highly prob. 
able that the services of young lawyers will be in 
demand for some time to come. 

From the preceding figures it will be seen that the 
services of lawyers are being extensively utilized in 
government and industry as well as in private prac 
tice. Due to the increasing complexity of the social 
and economic order, which has brought into play 
more government control through more laws and 
regulations, demands for legal services are likely 
to increase. 


Professional Associations 


A number of bar associations were organized before 
1870, but by that date nearly all of them had passed 
out of existence, and only two city bar associations re- 
mained, Philadelphia and Detroit. A new movement 
began in the 1870’s, however, and the American Bar 
Association, destined to have a great influence on 
legal education, was organized in 1878. By 1900 
State and local bar associations were beginning to 
form, and the movement developed rapidly. These 
earlier associations were largely social in character, 
and it is only within the past 30 years that both the 
American Bar Association and the local associations 
have primarily concerned themselves with bringing 
about a better administration of justice and the 
improvement of the profession as a great public 
calling. Today every State has an organized bar 
association, while 25 States have by law incorporated 
or integrated their bars to include every lawyer in 
their respective States as distinguished from member- 
ship on a voluntary basis. Such incorporation has 
usually vested the State bar with power to control 
admissions to and exclusions from the bar. 

The American Bar Association, with over 48,000 
members, has within recent years undergone a re- 
organization, and its policies are now determined by 
lawyers selected on a representative basis. The Asso 
ciation has had a far-reaching effect upon improve 
ment in standards of legal education and admissions 
to the bar. Both this association and the local bar 
associations have taken the leadership in recent years 
in providing postadmission or continuing legal edv- 
cation for the profession. 

In 1923 the American Law Institute was organized. 
It is composed of selected lawyers, judges, and law 
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teachers, and its chief objective has been to restate 
the case law in many important fields. Its work 
was made possible by substantial grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation, which has continued to sup- 
port the institute’s program. The Restatement of 
Case Law was never intended to be adopted as a code, 
but in recent years the institute has prepared several 
drafts for possible statutory adoption. These in- 
clude a Code of Evidence, A Youth Authority Act, 
Rules of Criminal Procedure and a Commercial Code. 
The institute’s work has substantially affected the 
development of the law. 

Another organization which has accomplished 
much in the promotion of an efficient administration 
of justice is the American Judicature Society, 
founded in 1913. Its members are lawyers and 
judges who are particularly interested in the So- 
ciety’s activities. Its publication, the Journal of 
the American Judicature Society, is designed to serve 
as a clearinghouse of fact and opinion on all matters 
connected with the administration of justice in the 
United States. 


Legal Periodicals 


Legal periodicals abound in the United States. Of 
the 124 law schools approved by the American Bar 
Association more than 70 publish law reviews. 
Typically they contain leading articles by law teach- 
ers, lawyers, and judges, together with case notes 
and comments by students selected on a scholastic 
basis, and book reviews. Their chief purposes are 
to encourage worthwhile contributions by legal 
scholars and to develop in participating students, 
usually only a few, the skill of careful legal writing. 
While the periodicals vary considerably in quality 
and the number of readers—chiefly law teachers, 
lawyers, judges, and law students—is not large, they 
have contributed immeasurably to legal scholarship. 
Courts frequently make use of them, and they have 
had a substantial effect on the development of the 
law. Their contents are readily available through 
general indexes which will be found in any adequate 
law library. Many State bar associations publish 
journals devoted to legal problems and affairs of 
their associations. 

In recent years, several new types of scholarly 
periodicals have been published; one kind is devoted 
entirely to a certain field of law, such as taxation, 
time and law enforcement, public law, air law; 
another, of which the earliest is Law and Contempo- 
tary Problems, devotes each issue entirely to a dis- 
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cussion by 8 to 10 authorities in not only the legal 
but also the economic, social, and political aspects of 
current topics, such as divorce, small loans, and 
cooperatives, which cut across many areas of 
scholarly research. 

The American Bar Association pubiishes monthly 
the American Bar Association Journal, which goes to 


each of its members. This journal also contains 
relatively short leading articles dealing with impor- 
tant matters of general legal interest, together with 
discussions of the work of the association, case notes, 
and book reviews. Its influence among the profes- 
sion is constantly growing. 


Licensure 


Each State, by statute or court rules, has estab- 
lished standards for admission to the bar. These 
standards are administered by a body usually called 
the Board of Law Examiners. The applicant must 
satisfy the board of his eligibility, including residence, 
character and education, to take the bar examination 
of that jurisdiction. He must then successfully pass 
the examination, which is given either once or twice 
each year. Educational requirements in all but a 
few States include at least 2 years of college work and 
3 years of law school study, although some States 
permit the law study to be done under a qualified 
lawyer. A few States require a period of apprentice- 
ship or clerkship before the grant of an unconditional 
license to practice, but that is not the general rule. 

The type and quality of bar examinations show 
wide divergencies throughout the States, and such di- 
vergencies constitute one of the serious problems in 
legal education today. Many boards have meager 
financial support, and their work is inadequately 
compensated, if at all. Dissatisfaction with the 
wide differences in the adequacy and quality of bar 
examinations has resulted in a strong movement for 
a national standard bar examination, but such a de- 
velopment does not appear likely in the near future. 
Admission to practice before Federal courts and 
agencies is controlled by special rules of each court or 
agency. 

The National Conference of Bar Examiners has 
done much excellent work towards improving bar 
examination standards and techniques. This con- 
ference was founded in 1931 and is composed of 
members of many State boards of bar examiners and 
character committees who voluntarily join in the 
conference activities. It meets annually in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion. Its monthly publication, The Bar Examiner, 
contains timely articles on developments and prob- 
lems pertaining to bar examinations and training for 
the bar. 


Evolution in the United States 


Initially, preparation for the legal profession in the 
United States was greatly influenced by the English 
system, which was based primarily on apprentice 
training. Law office training was the common route 
to the legal profession in America until the late 1800’s 
and was not generally abandoned in favor of law 
school study until well into the 1900’s. 

Although chairs of law were established in some 
American universities in the late 1700’s and early 
1800’s, they were viewed as providing an essential 


part of a liberal education rather than as designed to 


prepare for the legal profession. 


A few law schools were established by practitioners 
in the late 1700’s, the most notable of which was the 
Litchfield Law School, Litchfield, Conn., to provide 
systematic instruction in law, a task which the uni- 
versities were not then ready to undertake. These 
schools did not long survive. Although they filled a 
necessary gap, they were from a long-range point of 
view the precursors of proprietary law schools. In 
the 1900’s these had become vested interests which 
seriously impeded the development of sound legal 
education. 


From 1815 to 1870 over a score of law schools were 
established with university affiliations, but despite 
some great figures and pioneers in legal education— 
Parker and Story at Harvard University, Kent at 
Columbia University, and others—who directed 
them, legal education in 1870 was at a low level. 
The course of study was usually 1 year, no educa- 
tional entrance requirements existed, instruction was 
severely legal and narrow and was conducted by 
lectures and text assignments. But at least the 
foundations had been laid for legal education under 
university auspices. The spirit of the times was 
adverse to university legal education, and lawyers 
clung tenaciously to the belief that education in law 
involved no more than mastery of a craft. 

In 1870 Langdell, of Harvard University, devel- 
oped the case method of instruction. This was an 
event of profound significance to legal education. 
This method, to be discussed more fully later, has 
remained the central core of legal instruction for 
more than 80 years. From 1870 to 1900 substantial 
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progress was made in improving the quality of law 
schools. 

In the 1890’s the American Bar Association began 
to take an active interest in adequate legal education, 
and its leaders did much to promote improvement, 
The founding of the Association of American Law 
Schools in 1900 was also a great step forward. 

In 1900 law office apprenticeship was still a popular 
method of training for the legal profession; however, 
during the past 50 years, and with accelerated move. 
ment during the past 25 years, preparation for the 
profession has been almost entirely delegated to 
university law schools. Bar admission requirements 
today generally speak in terms of law school study, 
although provision is frequently made in such require- 
ments for law-office study. Few applicants today, 
however, choose that method of preparation. 

The twentieth century brought a great increase in 
the establishment of law schools, a natural develop- 
ment in view of the trend away from law office train- 
ing as a means of preparation for the legal profession. 
Unfortunately, the slowness of States in establishing 
standards for gaining admission to the bar tended to 
encourage the operation of many law schools with 
low standards as proprietary enterprises and without 
university connections. As a result, and at least 
until the 1930’s, many law schools, particularly in 
metropolitan areas, flourished at the expense of 
sound training of their students. Very often facili- 
ties, including housing and library, were totally 
inadequate, and the staff was largely drawn from 
practicing lawyers who taught on a part-time basis. 
Today the bulk of instruction is given by full-time 
teachers, supplemented in some schools by part-time 
teachers who as practitioners have become experts in 
certain areas of law. 

Standards for law schools and for admission to the 
bar have been greatly increased in the past 30 years. 
Beginning in 1921, the American Bar Association 
recommended certain standards that should control 
admission to the bar and others to be used for deter- 
mining which law schools should be placed on the 
association’s approved list of schools. At that time 
only a very few States required any college or law 
school training as a condition for taking the bar 
examination. The association, which has never had 
legal power to require standards, recommended that 
applicants for the bar should have 2 years of college 
and 3 years of full-time law school study or 4 years 
of part-time law school study (late afternoon oF 
evening work). ‘These recommendations have now 
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been adopted by legislative action or court rule in 
all but a few States. Asa result of these actions and 
the development of the schools of law, legal education 
has been greatly improved. By 1940 only a few 
schools remained which did not comply with the 
minimum standards of the American Bar Association. 
The association recommended in 1950 that, effec- 
tive in the fall of 1952, 3 years of college work be 
required of entering law students and of candidates 
for admission to the bar, except in those schools 
requiring a 4-year full-time program of law study. 
Such requirements are effective in all law schools 
approved by the Association, but only a few States 
have thus far adopted this new recommendation. 


Association of Law Schools 


The Association of American Law Schools was 
organized in 1900 under the sponsorship of the 
American Bar Association. Devoted to improve- 
ment in legal education, the new association re- 
stricted its membership to schools complying with 
its announced standards, which have been con- 
stantly increased. 

The Association of American Law Schools ini- 
tiated in 1948 the publication of its official quarterly— 
The Journal of Legal Education. It serves as a 
focal point for discussions of legal education and 
contains descriptions of experiments, reviews of new 
casebooks and textbooks, debates over different 
teaching methods and philosophies, and analyses of 
various teaching problems. It should do much to 
promote improvements in legal education. 


Accreditation 


The American Bar Association, through its section 
on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, is 
generally recognized by public authorities and others 
as the accrediting body for law schools. The Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools also wields great 
influence in the field of legal education by prescribing 
the conditions for schools’ obtaining and retaining 
membership in the association, but it makes no con- 
certed effort to gain acceptance of its standards. 
For over 30 years, however, the American Bar 
Association has recommended its standards for law 
school and bar admissions and has had great success 
in securing their general acceptance by schools and 
by public authorities. It maintains a list of ap- 
proved schools, that is, those meeting its basic 
standards, which relate largely to adequate quarters, 
library, full-time teaching staff and general educa- 
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tional policy, including specifically law school ad- 
mission standards. 

The standards of the two associations are similar, 
and they work in close cooperation. Both have had 
powerful influence in raising the standards of legal 
education and admissions to the bar. 

Today, of the 164 law schools in operation, 124 
are on the approved list of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and 111 are members of the Association of 
American Law Schools. While most of these schools 
are full-time day schools, 44 of those approved | ~ 
the American Bar Association offer work in the late 
afternoon or evening and are classified as part-time 
schools, and their course of study is 4 years. In the 
fall of 1952, 28.8 percent of the students in all of the 
approved schools were enrolled in late afternoon or 
evening classes. 


National Surveys 


National surveys of legal education and the legal 
profession have come about twice during this cen- 
tury through the leadership of the section on Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. In 1913 the section requested 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to undertake a study of legal education in 
the United States. As a result three valuable and 
highly informative reports were published.? Not 
until recent years, however, was there undertaken 
a comprehensive survey covering not only legal 
education but also all aspects of the legal profession. 

The section on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar recommended such a survey to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in 1947. This survey now near- 
ing completion, was begun in 1948 under the general 
direction of the association, and was substantially 
supported by funds from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Its studies have been made by experts in various 
fields, and many of the reports have already been 
published in legal periodicals and, in a few instances, 
in book form. A fairly complete bibliography of such 
reports appears in the American Bar Association 
Journal, September 1951. 

It is contemplated that upon completion all the 
major reports will be consolidated in book form. 

2 The three reports were: (1) Joseph Redlich, The Common Law and the Case 
Method in American University Law Schools. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 8, 1914, 84 p.; (2) Alfred Zantzinger 
Reed, Training for the Public Profession of the Law: Historical Development and 
Principal Contemporary Problems of Lega: Education in the United States 
with Some Account of Conditions in England and Canada, Bulletin No. 15, 


1921, 498 p.; (3) Alfred Zantzinger Reed, Present Day Law Schools in the United 
States and Canada, Bulletin No. 21, 1928, 598 p. 
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The survey has been a monumental undertaking, 
and when finished it should provide a complete pic- 
ture of the profession and of legal education in 
America from the beginning to the present. 


Enrollments in Schools of Law 


Data on the number of schools of law and their 
enrollment are not complete, but they do convey 
some idea of the development of this field of pro- 
fessional education. The annual reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, yield the 
data set forth in table 2. Inasmuch as the reporting 
by the schools to the Office is purely voluntary, the 
data published prior to 1948 were based on partial 
returns and therefore represent underenumeration 
both with respect to enrollments and degrees. Since 
1948, individual school estimates have been made for 


Table 2.—Enrollments in schools of law in various years, 
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1 Graduate enrollments were not separately reported prior to 1932. 


Source: Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education and 
the Biennial Survey of Education published by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency 
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the small number of institutions not making returns, 
and therefore the data reported are practically com. 
plete. 

The number of students enrolled in schools of law 
increased steadily from 1885 to 1930, except from 
1915 to 1920. There were decreases during the 
depression years of the 1930’s and a marked drop 
during the ycars of World War II. After the war 
there was a sharp rise in the enrollment. 


Admission Standards 


In all schools, approved by the American Bar 
Association today, 3 years of satisfactory college 
work is required for admission, except in several 
schools which have established a 4-year law curricu- 
lum and may admit on the basis of 2 years of college 
credit. In any event, at least 6 years of college and 
law school credit is necessary to obtain the bachelor 
of laws degree in a full-time school or 7 years ina 
part-time school. Many law schools have an 
arrangement with the undergraduate college of 
their university for a combined course of study under 
which the bachelor of arts and bachelor of laws 
degrees may be obtained in this 6-year period. 

The question often arises as to the type of prelegal 
college education which should be chosen. In con- 
trast to some other types of preprofessional training 
there is no requirement by law schools concerning 
the specific content of college courses that qualify for 
admission. A number of schools require applicants 
to take the law school admission test, which is ad- 
ministered by the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J., and several schools give their own 
aptitude tests. While nearly all law schools would 
admit the value and importance of thorough training 
in the use of English and the desirability of training 
in the social sciences—history, political science, 
economics, and sociology—such suggestions as may 
be made are advisory and not mandatory. The 
quality of the college instruction and the ability of 
the student have been accepted as the important 
factors in law school success, but there has been much 
discussion about a better integration of prelegal 
education and law study. 


Curriculum, Method of Instruction and Degrees 


The problem of devising a satisfactory law cur- 
riculum in the light of modern conditions continues 
to be a most difficult one. Three years full time 
or four part time has been the standard length of 
law school study for at least 30 years. Within the 
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last 25 years, however, the development of new fields 
of law—administrative law, taxation, labor law and 
others—has brought about the necessity of making 
room for many new courses in an already crowded 
curriculum. Most schools base graduation on the 
completion of 75 to 80 semester hours of law credit, 
and yet many schools find it desirable to offer a total 
of 100 to 140 semester hours of courses in the 3-year 
period. Obviously, no student can take all these 
courses in that time. Consequently schools have 
tended to devise curriculums in which the first 2 
years include the so-called fundamental courses and 
the third year is composed largely of elective courses. 
This arrangement permits the student to choose 
among courses more or less in the nature of specialties. 
The constant pressure to provide training in impor- 
tant new areas of law as well as more practical 
training has stimulated discussion of lengthening the 


Table 3.—Number of degrees conferred in law in various years, 
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'Graduate degrees were not separately reported prior to 1932. 


Source: Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education and 
te Biennial Survey of Education published by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 
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law curriculum to 4 years. In fact, some schools 
have taken this step through admitting students on 
2 years of college work, while a few others have 
required an additional summer. 

Law school instruction is now founded principally 
on the case method of instruction, to whose origin 
reference has been made. This method involves the 
use of selected appellate decisions which the student 
is expected to study and analyze so that he may 
understand the facts of the case, the questions of law 
involved, and the reasoning of the court’s opinion. 
In the classroom this method becomes a colloquy or 
“give and take” discussion between instructor and 
student, often spoken of as the Socratic method, and 
calls for a high degree of skill by the instructor. It 
has supplanted the lecture and text study as prin- 
cipal methods of instruction. Although dissatis- 
faction has been expressed with the case method, 
particularly when it is relied upon exclusively, it 
remains the core of law school instruction. In re- 
cent years casebooks have included, in addition to 
cases, relevant materials from the social sciences 
and other fields. 

The undergraduate law degree which qualifies one 
to take the bar examination is the degree of bachelor 
of laws, LL. B, although a few schools award instead 
the degree of doctor of jurisprudence, J. D. The 
latter degree does not represent graduate study. 
The number of degrees in law granted in various 
years since 1874 are shown in table 3. 


Graduate Work 


A number of law schools offer graduate study upon 
completion of the bachelor-of-laws degree. Such 
graduate study is becoming much more common due 
at least to two factors: (1) the desire to pursue some 
specialized courses for which there was no opportun- 
ity in undergraduate study, and (2) as a means of 
better preparation for those who may plan a law- 
teaching career. Usually, a period of 1 year of 
successful graduate study leads to the degree of 
master of laws (LL. M.). A few law schools offer 
opportunity for a second year of graduate study, 
consisting largely of advanced research and writing, 
to those who distinguish themselves in the first 
year. The additional year leads to a doctor’s degree 
in law, which is comparable to the doctor-of-philoso- 
phy degree. The graduate law degree is usually 
called doctor of juridical science (S. J. D.) or doctor 
of the science of law (J. S. D.). 

The number of graduate students in law and the 
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number of graduate degrees conferred in law in 
recent years are shown in tables 2 and 3. 


Postadmission or Continuing Legal Education 


Only within the past 20 years has general recog- 
nition come in the profession that a lawyer, regardless 
of age and experience, needs professional education 
beyond his own practice if he is to keep abreast of 
the development of modern law. The rapid growth 
of entirely new fields of law in this period has brought 
the necessity for additional organized study by the 
lawyer. The medical profession recognized this need 
for its members many years ago, and annual or more 
frequent clinics were provided to which the physician 
might go to learn new discoveries and techniques in 
medical science. 

Within recent years comparable programs for 
lawyers have been sponsored by State and local bar 
associations, generally with the cooperation of law 
schools. Many of these legal clinics or institutes 
deal with relatively new areas of law, such as taxation 
and labor law, while some pertain to new develop- 
ments in older fields and to practice methods and 
techniques in general. 

The need for an adequate program of continuing 
education of the bar has resulted in a plan under 
which the American Bar Association and the Ameri- 
can Law Institute provide a central office for the 
publication of suitable legal materials for the use of, 
and for the furnishing of further assistance to, State 
and local bars throughout the country desiring to 
conduct legal institutes or clinics. It appears that 
this general movement to provide continuing legal 
education for the bar will grow in importance and 
value in the years ahead. 


Current Educational Problems 


In a short space only a few of the more important 
legal educational problems can be discussed, and no 
attempt will be made to suggest solutions. 

Overcrowded curriculum.—Reference has been made 
to the problem of adjusting the standard 3-year law 
curriculum to cover subject matter necessary for 
present conditions. Some effort has been made to 
meet the problem by complete reorganization of the 
curriculum, including condensation and other rear- 
rangements. The problem remains a most serious 
one, for many important courses are offered in law 
schools that a student cannot possibly take within 
the 3-year period. Again, pressure for more practical 
training, discussed later, raises additional problems. 
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Methods and materials of instruction.—Closely 
allied with the time problem is the question whether 
the case method of instruction, which does not permit 
rapid coverage of material, should retain its domi- 
nant role in instruction. Criticisms of it include, 
among others, its time-consuming character, the 
tendency of instructors to rely on it as self-sufficient 
and thus to exclude other relevant political, social 
and economic data, and the fact that lack of skill in 
its use renders it ineffective. 

Fundamental to this criticism is the fact that the 
content of law is complex and consists of more than 
mere judge-made law, and that breadth of learning 
is essential to law study. Law does not operate ina 
vacuum and should not be isolated from the world 
about it, and there are other disciplines intimately 
related tolaw. In any event, the trend is to include 
a substantial amount of extra-legal materials in the 
modern case book, and also to insert text discussions, 
excerpts from law review articles, reproduction of 
statutes, legal forms, and various other materials, 
Nevertheless, case instruction is and promises to 
remain a vital factor in legal education as its core of 
method. In advanced classes, however, provision is 
being made for seminars and courses in which drafts. 
manship is emphasized, and in such work the case 
method is not needed. 

Prelegal education.—Reference has been made to 
the fact that the content of prelegal training is not 
specified by law schools. Many law schools, however, 
recommend desirable subject matter for prelegal 
training. There has been considerable criticism that 
no effort is made to integrate prelaw and law train- 
ing, and that they are in effect divorced from each 
other. The truth is that neither law teachers nor 
lawyers agree on the content of prelegal training. 
It is also realized that communion with great teach- 
ers, regardless of subject matter, is valuable edu- 
cational experience, and all knowledge “‘is grist for 
the mill” in law, which affects all human activity. 
It has been suggested, however, that there are limited 
areas of essential training that should be insisted 
upon—proficiency in English, for example, is uni- 
versally recognized as necessary for the competent 
lawyer. Another problem, not related to content, 
is the inability of many students to relate theif 
college training to law study. This is a problem of 
synthesis and fusion of knowledge that cannot 
necessarily be solved merely by prescribing content 
of the prelaw course. 

Practical training.—There is general recognition 
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that a gap exists between the law schools and prac- 
tice. With the disappearance of law-office training, 
in which the practical predominated, and the assump- 
tion of training for the profession by university law 
schools, this gap has caused much discussion and 
recurrent criticism. One answer might be the pro- 
vision and requirement of apprenticeship training 
before an unconditional license to practice was 
granted. Unlike in England and other European 
countries, which have well established apprentice- 
ship or intern systems, in the United States no real 
effort has been made to provide such a system follow- 
ing law-school graduation. Admittedly, the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive system would be ex- 
tremely difficult because of the large numbers 
of persons involved and other factors. 

Thoughtful students of the problem recognize 
that the law school cannot possibly train in all 
aspects of “know how” practical skills. The law 
schools, unlike medical schools which have hospitals 
accessible, have no “legal hospitals” available. The 
time element plus absence of actual practice condi- 
tions precludes turning out a finished practitioner. 
However, law schools can do a great deal toward 
bridging the gap between law school and practice, 
and many schools are devoting increasing attention 
to this objective. Careful legal writing and drafts- 
manship are being emphasized by many schools, and 
practice and moot courts and other measures are 
being used in quite a number of schools. 

A promising device that offers practical training 
with live clients and problems is the legal-aid clinic, 
which some schools are using. The clients are in 
need of legal services and are unable to pay fees. 
The most successful clinics, from an educational 
viewpoint, are wholly operated and financed by 
the schools themselves as distinguished from those 
maintained by local agencies in which law students 
participate as occasion permits. This type of clinic 
is costly, but it can be better integrated into the 
educational program of the school. That such clinics 
have practical values seems unquestionable, but 
finances must be found to operate them, and ade- 
quate clientele and legal problems must also be 
available for successful operation. 

The ultimate solution for the provision of ade- 
quate practical training for the young lawyer enter- 
ing practice on his own would seem to be one of joint 
sponsibility of the profession, the bar examiners, 
and the schools. 

Financial support.—Good legal education has too 
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often been thought of as relatively inexpensive to 
maintain. A great many ills in legal education 
come from financial starvation as compared to sums 
spent on other forms of professional education and 
research. This is somewhat anomalous in view of 
the significant position the legal profession holds in 
a free, democratic society. No profession is more 
deeply affected with a public interest nor wields a 
greater influence in the shaping of our policies which 
vitally affect life, liberty, and property. Yet vast 
sums are spent on research and training in the physi- 
cal and mechanical sciences, while only a pittance 
is spent in law. 

It is common knowledge that law schools are 
poorly financed. Part of the reason is found in the 
successive steps in the evolution of legal education— 
from apprentice training to practitioner-conducted 
classes, to law schools cheaply administered, to uni- 
versity programs of legal education and research 
which if properly conducted demand vastly greater 
sums of money than are now available. 

Legal research has tended to be narrowly conceived 
in terms of legal materials alone. Law is concerned 
with complex social, economic and political facts, 
and little research related to these aspects has been 
conducted. The revealing studies of the efficacy 
of penal treatment and of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency that have been made are illustrations of 
what is needed in many other areas. Such research 
is expensive, and so far the funds have not been 
forthcoming. 

Inadequate financing has meant that the law 
schools as a whole have been mass producers on a 
low-cost basis. In many schools students are taught 
in large classes without much opportunity for super- 
vised individual work. It is the belief of many that 
the training should be as individual as possible, for 
there is nothing more individual than the profes- 
sional man’s practice. The more legal training 
savors of mass production the less likely is the stu- 
dent to develop the greatest capacity and attain the 
ideal of what a lawyer should be. 

Bar examinations.—The disparities in type and 
quality of bar examinations present a serious prob- 
lem to legal education. General agreement exists 
that there should be a public authority beyond the 
law schools to test the graduate’s privilege to prac- 
tice law. So long, however, as many bar examinations 
are poorly devised and administered and are not 
correlated with current legal education, the schools 
will be handicapped in planning their educational 
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programs. It is essential to law students that they 
pass bar examinations after graduation, and they 
tend to keep a strict eye on such tests while in school. 
Many times they sacrifice valuable educational 
training in an effort to prepare for bar examinations 
which are poorly devised in the light of modern 
standards. Closer working relations between law 
schools and bar examiners in an effort to coordinate 
legal education and bar examination methods and 
objectives would do much to improve the situation. 

Training for public leadership.—The obligation to 
train in the ideals and standards of the profession so 
far as the practice of law is concerned has long been 
regarded as fundamental in legal education. Law- 
yers have furnished, however, a large proportion of 
the public leadership since the beginning of the 
Nation. Undoubtedly such leadership requires un- 
derstanding of the values upon which the structure 
of our Government rests. In view of this, do the 
law schools have a duty to train expressly for 
responsible public leadership? Many today answer 
this question in the affirmative and say that law 
schools should devise methods and materials for 
training in the ideals of the Government which so 
many lawyers will serve as leaders. According to 
this view, absorption of ideals from teachers by the 
contagion process is not sufficient; instead a defi- 
nite training program is suggested. This proposal 
would call for reexamining the function of a lawyer 
in our kind of society. What are his responsibilities 
as a lawyer and asa citizen, and by what methods 
and materials can the teaching of moral values and 
responsibilities in a democratic society be accom- 
plished? 

The Association of American Law Schools has 
recently undertaken a study, through committees, 
of this problem and is seeking aid from philanthropic 
and educational foundations to conduct surveys in 
the hope that a worth-while training program can 
be recommended. 


Law Schools Approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and 1952 Fall Enrollments 


ALABAMA 

University of Alabama, 222 

ARIZONA 

University of Arizona, 139 

ARKANSAS 

University of Arkansas, 112 

CALIFORNIA 

University of California, Berkeley, 328 
University of California, Los Angeles, 348 
Loyola University, 348 
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University of Southern California, 555 
Stanford University, 328 

University of California, San Francisco, 292 
University of San Francisco, 205 
University of Santa Clara, 34 
CoLorapo 

University of Colorado, 149 
University of Denver, 241 
CoNNECTICUT 

University of Connecticut, 285 

Yale University, 521 

District oF CoLUMBIA 

American University, 243 

Catholic University, 67 

Columbus University, 110 
Georgetown University, 797 

George Washington University, 1010 
Howard University, 107 

National University, 213 


FLORIDA 

University of Miami, 1024 
John B. Stetson University, 90 
University of Florida, 236 
GEORGIA 

University of Georgia, 114 
Emory University, 162 
Mercer University, 86 


IDAHO 

University of Idaho, 66 
ILLrNoIs 

Chicago-Kent, 206 

DePaul University, 546 

John Marshall Law School, 422 
Loyola University, 238 
Northwestern University, 311 
University of Chicago, 234 
University of Illinois, 293 
INDIANA 

Indiana University, 417 
University of Notre Dame, 221 
Valparaiso University, 83 
Iowa 

Drake University, 141 

State University of Iowa, 185 
Kansas 

University of Kansas, 164 
Washburn University, 180 
KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky, 96 
University of Louisville, 193 
LoulIsIANA 

Louisiana State University, 132 
Loyola University, 116 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 190 
MaryYLAND 

University of Maryland, 416 
MaAssAcHUSETTS 

Boston College, 416 

Boston University, 678 
Northeastern University, 307 
Harvard University, 1478 
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MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan, 743 
Detroit College of Law, 313 
University of Detroit, 493 
Wayne University, 438 
MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, 358 
St. Paul College of Law, 170 
MissISSIPPI 

University of Mississippi, 162 
MissouRI 

University of Missouri, 128 
University of Kansas City, 310 
Lincoln University, 16 

St. Louis University, 335 
Washington University, 152 
MonTANA 

Montana State University, 97 
NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska, 143 
Creighton University, 83 

New JERSEY 

Rutgers University (South Jersey Division), 109 
Rutgers University, 334 

Seton Hall University, 183 
New Mexico 

University of New Mexico, 68 
New York 

Union University, 241 
University of Buffalo, 333 
Cornell University, 335 
Brooklyn Law School, 1842 
Columbia University, 690 
Fordham University, 620 

New York University, 1628 

St. John’s University, 1068 
Syracuse University, 174 
Norto CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina, 180 
Duke University, 117 

North Carolina College, 20 
Wake Forest College, 81 
Norty Dakota 

University of North Dakota, 80 
Onto 

Ohio Northern University, 82 
University of Cincinnati, 174 
Western Reserve University, 331 
Franklin University, 99 

Ohio State University, 342 
University of Toledo, 165 
OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma, 209 
University of Tulsa, 174 
OrEGON 

University of Oregon, 70 
Willamette University, 92 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Dickinson School of Law, 231 
Temple University, 534 
University of Pennsylvania, 376 
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University of Pittsburgh, 226 
Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico, 84 
Soutu CAROLINA 
University of South Carolina, 105 
State A. & M. College, 11 
Sout Dakota 
University of South Dakota, 78 
TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee, 128 
Cumberland University, 83 
Vanderbilt University, 128 
Texas 
University of Texas, 595 
Southern Methodist University, 326 
University of Houston, 164 
Texas Southern University, 33 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, 183 
Baylor University, 152 
Uta 
University of Utah, 170 
VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia, 351 
Washington & Lee University, 113 
University of Richmond, 108 
College of William & Mary, 101 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, 310 
Gonzaga University, 178 
West VIRGINIA 
West Virginia University, 149 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, 566 
Marquette University, 234 
WyomInc 
University of Wyoming, 40 

Total: Schools, 124; students, 35,634 
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Endowments—Correction 


Endowment funds of 44 colleges and univer- 
sities were reported in HicHer Epucation, 
December 15, 1952. Each of these institutions 
has an endowment of $10 million or more. A 
further check indicates that the three following 
institutions should have been included: 


Amherst College__.__------ $16,716,186 
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Columbia Nursing Scholarships 


Tue Division of Nursing Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has nearly $20,000 avail- 
able for scholarships and fellowships and for teaching 
and research assistantships for graduate studv this 
year. The scholarship and fellowship stipends will 
range from $600 to $2,000. Some of the fellowships 























ane 15,224,369 will be awarded on a regional basis; one of the larger 
Williams College..-------- 14,798,000 ones is specifically for a doctoral candidate in nursing 
education. 
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